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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAM! VI VEK AN AND A. 



( RECORDED BY A DISCIPLE. ) 

PART II.— VII 



[ Place— The Belur Math ( in course of preparation ). Year — Beginning of 1899. 

Subjects - -How long it it nec essay y to observe the ho It nest of time\ and plates P — Whatever destroys the 
hindrance to the manifestation of the Atman constitutes Sadhina {religious practice ) — there is no touch 
of 7 elation with action in the Knowledge of Brahman, interpretation of scr iptur al text\ —Whit is 
Kishkaviakat mo, work without anv des'te — Karma ( work ) doer not directly br mg about the perception 
of the Atman — then why did Bzvanirji urge (he people of this country to ivor k ? — The future of India is 
ass 10 ed. ] 



Swamiji’s health is now \eiy much 
better. The 100ms of the old house that 
was stan ding on the grounds newly pur- 
chased for the Math ate being xepalred 
and rendered fit for use, hut are not yet 
completed. The whole grounds ha\e been 
levelled up by filFng it in with earth. To- 
day Swaiuiji is walking round the giounds 
in the afternoon in company with the dis- 
ciple. He has a big stick in hand, dressed 
in a gerrua long- coat of flannel and h’s 
head is uncovered. Talking with the d s~ 
ciple, he is advancing with him in the 
southerly direction up to the gate and then 
walking bock and in this way he is pacing 



up and down from the house to the gate 
and back many times. The roots of the 
Btlva tree to the right has been built 
lound with brick- work for a seat. Stand- 
ing at a little d : stance off from the tree 
Swamiji took to singing slowly a Eengalee 
song:* 11 0 Himalayas — Ganesh is auspici- 
ous to me. Placing the seat of itnocaiioti 

* Ibis is one of die many dgamaru ( nnocatnty 
wrhomel songs Ming in the home* of Pencil 
during liie Duipapuja dais when Gnon lie o 11 
soil of Shi v a is believed to come down fi< m U 
nmcces. fide ietre<Us m ilie snow-capped peats oi 
Kailas and visit tlie haunts and habitation of men 
■once ? ^e=n and sUy for three days Ihe words 
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under the shade of the j Silva tree, Gauri will 
grace the place for the good of Ganesh. In 
my house shall I welcome Gauri and hear 
many recitations of Her glory; hither 
also shall hie many dandis ( Sannyasins ) 
and Yogis with matted hair (to witr ss the 
joyous occasion) . ’ ’ While singing the song 
Swamiji addressing the disciple said, 
“Here shall hie many dandis (Sannyasins) 
and Yogis with matted hair — do you 
understand? In course of time many 
Sadhus and Sannyasins will come heie” 
Saying this he sat under the Bilva tree 
and said, “ It is a very holy place, under 
the Bilva tree. Meditating under the 
Bilva tree quickly brings about the awaken- 
ing of our religious faculties — Sii Rama- 
krishna used to say so. 

Disciple. — Sir, those who are given to 
Vichara (philosophical reasoning) on the 
discrimination and perception of the Atman 
everywhere, — have they any need to dis- 
criminate between holiness and otherwise 
of times and places. 

Swamiji. — Those who are established 
in the knowledge of the Atman, they have 
no need for such discrimination, but that 
established character is not attained off 
hand? It comes as the result of many 
practices and spiritual endeavours. There- 
xoie in the begiuning one has to take 
help of external pi ops and learn to establish 
a character and stand on one’s legs. Later, 

hen one is established in the knowledge 
of the Atman, there is no need for any 

plO|.S. 

The many methods of spiritual practice 
as laid down in the Scriptures are all for 

of the song are in the bps cf Menaka the consort 
of King Himalaya, and mothei of Garni, jojoth.lv ad- 
diessed to King Himalaya on ihe pio^pect of Gaun’s 
visiting her faihei’s home once m the >eai, coming 
down from Kaiiash 



the attainment of the knowledge of Atman, 
But all those practices are a form of 
work, and so long as there is any pro- 
pulsion of work, the Atman is not dis- 
covered. The obstacles to the manifes- 
tation of the Atman are overcome by 
practices as laid down in the scriptures, 
but the works of spiritual practices have 
no power directly of uncovering the vision 
of the Atman; they are only effective 
in removing some covering veils to knowl- 
edge. Thereafter the light of the Atman 
manifests by its own effulgence. Do you 
see? — Therefore does your commentator 
(Sankara) aver — u In knowledge of Brah- 
xvm', ? here is not any touch of ldction 
v 4 i \>*»'k. n 

D.s ‘pic. — Bu f , Si-, when the obs- 
tacles to manifestation are not overcome 
without the performance of work : n some 
form or other then indirectly anr, in effect, 
Karina ( work) stands as the means to 
knowledge. 

Swamiji. — From the standpoint of 
the causal chain, it so appears pfima 
fa, C l e , Tju ; *ig i r rn s view it is staled in 
the Purva-Mimamsa that work for a de- 
finite end infallibly produces a definite 
result. But the vision of the Atman 
which is unqualified is not to be com- 
passed by means of work. For, the lule 
with regai d to a seeker of the Atman is 
to perform works of spiritual piactice, but 
to have no eye on their results. It folio v r s 
thence that these works of spiritual 
practice are only the cause of the purifica- 
tion of the aspirant’s mind and of nothing 
else. For if the Atman could have been 
directly perceived as a result of the prac- 
tices, then Scriptnre would not have en- 
joined on the Sadhaka (aspirant) the 
renunciation of the results of works. So 
in order to combat the efficacy of work 
producing results as put forward in the 
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without iny desire for fruits as mentioned 
in the Gita have been brought in. Do 
you see ? 

Disciple. — But, Sir, if I have to re- 
nounce all hopes for the fruits of work, 
why shall I feel inclined to undertake 
works entailing pain of body anti mind ? 

Swamiii. — In th : s hitman life, one can- 
not but do without doing some work or 
other always. When man has perforce by 
nature to do some work, theiefore it is 
enjoined according to Karma-yoga to do 
such work as will bring freedom through 
the attainment of vision of the Atman. 
As to what you have said, “Why shall I 
get the motivation to perform such work” 
— the answer is, whatever work you do 
has some root of motivation behind it; 
when by the long performance of work, 
one notices that one work leads to another 
from birth to birth in au Lirerm nahle 
round, then the awakened discrimination 
of man begins to question itself — where is 
the end to such incessant round of work ? 
It is then that he appreciates the full 
import of the words of Lord in the Gila. — 
“The way of work is deep and Inscrutable.” 
When work with desire brings no lasting 
happiness, tbea the Sadhaka becomes a 
renotincer of action. But by the nature of 
embodied ex ; stence the performance of 
some work is a necessity, what work then 
will he take up ? He takes up a few un- 
selfish works for the good of all but he gives 
up desire for fruits. For lie has then 
known, that In the results of work lie 
imbedded the seeds of future births and 
deaths. Therefore the knower of Brah- 
man, is a renouncer of all actions* - 
although to outward appearance he en- 
gages himself in some work — he lias no 
selfish interest in it. Such are in the 
scriptures said to be Karma -yogi ns. 



knower of Brahman devoid of any desire 
for fruits like the mad endeavours of a 
lunatic ? 

Swamiji. — Why so ? Renunciation of 
the fruits of work means the renunciation 
of work performed for the good of one’s 
own body or mind. The knower of Brah- 
man never seeks his own happiness. But 
what is there to prevent him from doing 
work for the welfare or real happiness of 
others ? Whatever work he does with- 
out selfish attachment to its fruits bring 
only good to the world — those works are 
“ for the good of many,” “ for the happi- 
ness of many.” Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say, tl They never take a false step” — • 
Haven’t yon read in the Uttar-Charita ? 
“Fruition follows in the wake of the 
words of the ancient Rishis ” — that is to 
say, their words are always fruitful, they 
are never ill vain or false. When the 
mind is merged in the Atman by the 
suppression of all selfish modification it 
produces “ a dispassion for the enjoy- 
ment of fruits of works here or hereafter,” 
i. e. there remains no desire in the mind 
for any enjoyment here or after death in 
any heavenly sphere. But in the state of 
coming out of Samadhi (or suppression of 
all modifications.) the mind descends into 
the world of I and Mine, the snbject-object 
world; then by the force of previous work* 
habit or Sainskaras ( impressions ) the 
functions of the body go on as befoie. 
The mind then generally is in the super- 
consc : ous state, eating and other functions 
of the body aie done from mere necessuy, 
the body-consciousness is very much le- 
duced and attenua ed then. Whatever 
work is performed after reaching this 
state ox transcendental knowledge is done 
truly and Is infallible; it conduces to the 
real well-being of men ahd the world ; for 
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tlien the mind of the doer of such work 
is not contaminated by selfishness and 
by the calculation of personal loss or gain. 
The !<ord has created this wonderful 
CTeation from the realm of super-con< 
sciousness; therefore there is nothing 
imperfect in this world. So I was saying 
the works of a knower of the Atman 
performed without attachment for fruits 
are never imperfect but conduce to real 
well-be'ng of man and the world. 

Disciple — Sir, you said just before that 
Jnana (knowledge) and Karina (work) 
are mutually contradictory. In the su- 
preme knowledge there is no grain of room 
for work, or in other words, that by 
means of work the realisation of Brahman 
cannot be attained, why do you then 
speak words calculated to awaken great 
Rajas (activity). You were telling me the 
oilier day — u Work, work, work — there is 
no other way besides it.” 

Swanrji. — Going round the whole 
world, I find that people of this country 
are immersed in great Tanias (inactivity) 
compared with peoples of other countries. 
On the outside, there is a simulation of the 
Sattvic (calm and balanced) stale beyond 
work, but inside, downright inertness like 
stocks and stones — what work will be done 
in the world by such people. How long 
can such an inactive, lazy people live in 
the world? First travel in Western coun- 
tries, then contradict my words. How 
much of endeavour, devotion to work, how 
much enthusiasm and manifestation of 
activity are there in the lives of people in 
Western countries ! While in your country 
it is as if the blood has become congea ed 
in the heart, so that it cannot circulate 
strongly in the veins — as if paralysis has 
overtaken the body and it has beceme 
languid. So my Idea is by increased acti- 
vity to make them devoted to work and 



capable for the struggle of life. With no 
stieuglh in the body — no e it thus, asm — 

o ► 

what will they do — these lump* of dead 
mailer. By stimulating them I want to 
bring life within them — to this I liaNe 
staked my life. I shall rouse them by the 
infallible power of Vedic Mantrams . I ara 
born for that, to make them listen to that 
fearless message— u Arise, awake.” Be 
you my helpers in th : s work. Go over 
frors village to village, country to country 
pfeach the message to all from the Brah- 
man to the Chandala. Tell everybody 
that infinite power resides within them, 
that they are sharers of immortal 
BPss. Thus rouse up the Rajas within 
them — make them fit for the struggle of 
life, then speak to them about salvation 
hereafter. First make the people of the 
country stand on their legs by rousing 
their inner power, first let them learn to 
have food and clothes and enjoyment — then 
tell them about the means to freedom from 
all earthly bondage in salvation. Laziness, 
meanness and lxypocricy have covered the 
whole length and breadth of the country. 
Can the intelligent and the wise look on 
and be silent ? Does it not bring tears to 
the eye? Madias, Bombay, Punjab, Bengal 
— w* 1 " driver v, I look I see no signs of 
Pfe. You axe thinking youiself very 
learned'* What nonsense hare you learnt? 
Getting by heart the Uiougius of others 
in a different language, and stuffing your 
brain with them and taking some univer- 
sity diplomas, you consider yourscli very 
learned. What is the goal of your edu- 
cation? Hither a clerkship or a roitgish 
lawyer, or at most a form of clerkship 
in the shape of a Deputy Magistracy— 
isn’t that all? What good will it do yon 
or the country at large ? Open your eye 
and ^ee what- a piteous cry ior food Is 
rising in *he land of Bharata, famous foj 
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its we all h . Will votr education fulfil the 

¥ 

want^ Never ; vvilh th**- help of western 
science set your hands to dig ihe eailh 
and pioduct foodstuffs — n.i by ‘means of 
mean servitude of olhei< — bin by yotu own 
exertions with the help of western science 
discovering new avenues to production. 
Therefore I teach the people of the coun- 
try to be devoted to work to be able to 
produce food and clothes for their use. 
For want of food and clothes plunged in 
thoughts of poverty, the country is going 
to ruin- — what are you doing to allay it ? 
Throw aside your scriptures in the Ganges 
and teach them first the means of pro- 
curing their food and clothes and then 
read to them the scriptures. If their ma- 
terial wants are not removed by the rous- 
ing of intense activity, none will listen to 
words of religion. Theiefore do I say, 
first rouse the inherent power of the 
Atman within you, rouse the faith of the 



general people in that power as much as 
you can, rhst make provision for food 
then teach them rek’g'cu. These is no 
time to sit idle — who knows when death 
v,;ii eve: lake ore? 

Saying these words, an expression of 
mingled emotion of remorse, sorrow, com- 
passion and power shone on his face. 
Looking at l 1 is divine appearance, the dis- 
ciple was awed into silence. A few while 
afterwards Swamiji said again, CK That 
devotion to woik and self-iehance must 
come in the people of the country in 
time — I see it clearly. There is no escape. 
The intelligent can see the futme picture 
of three Yu gas ahead.’ ’ 

Since the advent of Sri Ramakrishna 
tire Eastern sky has been lighted with the 
rays of the dawn; in course of time the 
whole country will be effulgent by its ir- 
radiation with the brilliance of the midday 
sun. 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



I 



I' was a period of racial crisis — the one 
preceding the advent of Gautama 
Buddha on the stage of Indian history. 
The Brahmanical ritual elaborated into 
intricate forms and ceremonies from the 
simple worship of Vedic times lay as a 
soul-deadening weight and ceased to 
express the life-mission of the race — 
the evolution of true spirituality — the 
•goal of realisation in Indian humanity. 
The Gods of the Hindu Pantheon were 
also multiplied claiming unqneslioning 
allegiance of men and whenever there is a 
multiplication of Gods in the Pantheon, 
there follows the usual sequence of priest- 
ly rule and the elaboration of cumbrous 
-ritual « and intricate forms which was lost 



of all significance to its worshippers. The 
early Aryan community -was very exclu- 
sive and surrounded by unscalable walls 
refused to admit the various Non- Aryan 
races which had gathered outside the pale 
of their civilisation. When the Aryan 
population thus lay bound at the feet of 
priestly rule and the Aryan civilisation 
was in danger of being sw r amped , by the 
large mini be is of Non- Aryan races, with 
different customs, wo: ships, spiritual ins- 
tinct and social ambitions it was then that 
the mighty genius of Gautama Buddha 
arose on the scence of Indian history. 

Buddha preached the pure religion of the 
PTpanlshads and Vedanta. He swept away 
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the whole mass of killing rituals whose 
significance was lost and dethroned Hie 
Gods o f the Pantheon and vindicated 
the divinity and supremacy of the destiny 
of man over all the Gods. Nirvana was the 
property and birthright of every being, even 
the gods themselves were in the course 
of atta ; n‘ng to it and Was therefore rela- 
gated to a subordinate position to the En- 
lightened mm. Sieh a vindication was 
necessary in ordei to rescue humanity 
irotn the deadweight of killing rituals and 
material forms of religion and also from 
the overweight of the rule of Personal Gods 
whose relation to man was not clearly 
perceived. 

It was thus Advailistn which came to 
the rescue of the masses and saved India 
from materialism. The Nirvana of Bud- 
dha was nothing else than the negation 
of the individual ego of selfish desires, 
passions, lust and the attainment of 
Brahmtsthiti or Samadhi, rest or peace 
in Brahmaii or the Absolute. For all the 
implications of Buddha’s Nirvana was the 
same as Adjzitism , with its inalienable 
sovereignty and the divinity and solidarity 
of man. 



Ba f the great achievement of Buddhism 
was its social synthesis and amalgamation 
of diverse ethnic groups in'o a nation 
stamped with Aryan culture. By its uni- 
versal appeal of spiritual equality and 
divinity of man and the right of evervone 
to the attainment of Nirvana by its wonder- 
ful sympathy and charity for eveiybodv 
it was eminently successful in assimilating 
the diverse ethnic elements of the Indian 
population whom the exclusive Brahmin- 
ical ritual have barred and welding them 
into one compact culture; the Nirvana of 
Buddha came as a salvation to the non- 
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> Aryan elements ; this process of Aryani- 
sation, or the distribution of the culture 
of the Aryans to ethnic groups in dif- 
ferent stag * of civilisation and of bring- 
ing them up to the same cultural level has 
gone on through the whole course of 
subsequent Indian history and has come 
u*wn to our times in an unfinished condi- 
tion. Bnt it was the work cf Buddha which 
first made a cultural unity of the diverse 
elements, and although in its propa- 
gandist zeal it overreached itself and by 
compromises with the customs, and forms 
of worship brought into it by the various 
low races which flocked within its fold, 
it lost its individuality and became de- 
graded, yet without the initial synthesis 
of ethnic groups into one cultnral unity, no 
subsequent movement could have carried 
on its work of reconstruction. 



Another ideal with which Buddhism re- 
freshed the Aryan culture on which it built, 
was the gospel of service of man, its prac- 
tical social morality. It is the first religion 
which brought positive social service aud 
well-doing of man into being as an integ- 
ral part of its religious conduct. Its 
doctrines ent away the basis of worship 
of Personal Gods. Nirvana, or the im- 
personal absolute slate of peace is to be 
attained not by propitiating deities, for 
there is none higher than man, but by 
his own exertions, by the renunciation of 
selfishness in the service and worship of 
man, nay of all animate creation, for it 
comprised all mankind as parts of an 
universal whole, and all isolated self- 
seeking was an effective bar to the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. Its doctrine of Karma 
left man master of his destiny without the 
interference of any imaginary being, and 
out own action to be the sole determinant 
of out past, present and future. How 
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truly are these reminiscent of Advaitic 
teachings and of practical Vedanta ! Bud* 
dha it was who fiist brought Advaitism 
into practice in the social body- of India, 
and how eminently successful he v?as and 
brought spiritual deliverance to the people 
and uplifted Indian humanity is testified 
to by history. 

But there were one or two defects in the 
Buddhist movement which have hindered 
the life-growth of the Indian culture and for 
which we are still suffering. It was not 
due to the Master’s teaching, but to subse- 
quent historical circumstances when as 
a lesult cf the various uncivilised and un- 
cultured races, not understanding and 
following the sub « line teachings made a 
hideous travesty of them reducing them 
to a state of utter degradation. Bud- 
dha’s wholesale rejection of ritual and 
forms of religion and of a Personal God 
was too refined and high for these un- 
ci viliseci races. For some time after Bud- 
dha’s death it seemed as if they have been 
civilised and improved culturally, but that 
was not s' able and was due only to the 
inluence ot his nr'ghty personality. Sub- 
sequently their own savage nature as- 
ssr'ed itself and in place of the Brah- 
manical rituals and Gods which Bud- 
dha took away from them, they bi ought 
out the most sensual rituals, the most 
hideous forms of worships, »n *gic, ghosts, 
and the most degraded fetishes which 
their ancestors used to worship. Second- 
ly Buddha in his zeal to be of the 
people and to reach the masses gave his 
teachings in the language of the people 
and did not spread the culture of Aryan 
learning, Sanskrit language, philosophy 
and in the whole Bnddhistic movement, 
we look in vain for the intellectual bril- 
liance at all comparable with the mother 



religion. This want of culture, and in- 
tellectual brilliance could not secure any 
permanence in the raised condition of the 
unaryairsed elements and helped the more 
easily to the depths of its later degradation. 

These defects were rectified in part 
by the later Vedic reactions led by 
Kumarilla and Sankara, who while on the 
one hand preaching the most sublime 
philosophical religion, and yet preached a 
popular form of Personal God with the 
judicious use of ritual, images, temples for 
people low in the scale of religious ad- 
vancement. But the fulfilment of Buddha’s 
work, the assimilation of the diverse ethnic 
elements of Indian population and bring- 
ing them up to the h'gliest level of Aryan 
Vedic cultuie has been working during the 
whole course of subsequent h story. Re- 
tarded as it has been by latter degrad xlion 
of Buddhism, the work since the time of 
S Ankara to the present has been the slow 
bringing back of the Indian masses to the 
highest level of Vedic religion and culture. 

All the subsequent reforming move- 
ments had two objects in view, first to 
bring back the masses given to the most 
material and sensual forms of lel’gion to 
refined religion of the Vedas, and secondly 
to assimilate them into a huge Aryan 
body. The movements of Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Kabir, Daclu. Nanak all 
sought to compass this by first preaching 
a Personal God of love and by accepting 
the spiritual equality of man superseding 
caste-distinctions as emphasised by Bud- 
dh : sm. Levelling up of the castes and of 
bringing them up to the s*me high cul- 
tural level and so incorporating the 
masses into a compact people has been 
their persistent effort and this has come 
down even to the present generation * T ha 
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method of wo 1 k of these religious refor- 
mers for doing away with caste -distinc- 
tions and unifying the people was to 
raise the religious level of the masses, and 
with the assimilation by them of the cul- 
ture and spirituality of the high castes the 
caste-d ; stinc tdons, the great gulf between 
higher and lower classes will be bridged 
and the problem of a unified nationality 
will be solved. 



The latest Hindu revivc/’st movement 
following in the wake of the ancient 
Achat yas and lelig oas reformats ha\e 
sketched out a similar plan of campaign. 
It was Swam! Vivekanauda who said that 
before flood ng of land with social and 
political ideas we must deluge the land 
with spiritual ideas. For by centuries of 
evolution it is spirituality which is the 
theme of Indian people and the only 
gateway to culture and it is through 
that door that we should seek to raise 
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the cultural level of the masses. Without 
the assimilation of the culture and 
spirituality by the masses, all preaching of 
social equality will be a repetition of 
the mistake of Buddhistic movement as 
when the diverse uncivilised races within 
the Aryan fold, imperfectly Aryanised, 
degraded the nation by their hideous forms 
and worship, customs and conceptions. 
The movement of Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda has also set its face to the uplift 
of the masses by raising their spiritual 
level and has like Buddha of old empha- 
sised the divinity and solidarity of man. 
Yet it lias left the Personal God of worship 
according to the capacity of individual 
and also preached social service and prac- 
tical moiality from the Vedic standpoint 
as the worship of God in man. It has set 
itself the task of spreading the truths 
contained in our scriptures by scattering 
them broad-cast over the laud, so that it 
may be the property of everyone, high 
and low. 




THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 



ANY Christian scholars of distinguish- 
ed ability have been devoting their 
lives to an impartial study and under- 
standing of Indo- Aryan thought, and 
especially to the thought of the Vedanta. 
In s»p’ie of their sympathetic intentions 
they have made sweeping statements that 
are wholly mi-leading. As an example we 
may point to that colossal urs under stand- 
ing among Western Urnkers, v\!io almost 
without exception ideuLfy the Vedanta 
conception of the Absomie with that of 
pantheism. Schopenhauer was the first 
to make this mistake ; it Is hard to say 
who will be the last. Scholars of no less 
rank that James, Caird, Royee, and Howi* 



son have again and again identified 
Vedantlsm with pantheism or pnt upon it 
the stamp of a monism which is foreign 
to it.* 

So also the Vedantic conception of im~ 
mortality like the Vedantic Absolute, is 
neither pantheistic nor personal. Many a 
scholar, following the trend of Buddhistic 
thought, has stated positively that the 
Vedanta teaches self-ann'lillation. The 
truth is, however, that the Vedanta 

* See Caitd, ‘ The Evolution of Religion/’ I, 
p 262, UowisoD, ‘ The Limns of Evolution/' pp. 
252--A; Janies, “Pragmatism," p. 151; Rovce, 
“ i'he Woild and the Individual/’ Fust Senes, 
Lectures IV k V. 
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teaches neither the Christian doctrine of 
personal immortality nor the doctrine of 
impersonal immortality of Buddhism ; but 
it stands for a super-personal immortahty 
that challenges equally the self-affirmation 
of Christianity and Zoroastrianism, and 
the self-annihilation of Buddhism. To 
show how the Vedanta supports its posi- 
tion will be the task of this paper. 

Though immortality has often been 
doubted as a fact, as an ideal it has a force 
and an appeal impossible to ignore. James, 
who refused credence to any accepted 
ideas, when questioned regarding his be- 
lief in immortality, replied, ‘‘The more I 
live, the fitter I find myself for living. ” 
Then he added that for personal immorta- 
lity he felt never keenly but much more 
strongly as he grew old. On the other 
hand, for Royce immortality is as much a 
fact as the sunrise and the sunset. For 
him immortality is both an ethical and an 
epistemological fulfilment, and without it 
life is of no value. Thus for James im- 
mortality is an emotional necessity, for 
Royce a logical necessity. But these 
necessities, logical or emotional, are not 
the fruit of modern philosophical discus- 
sion, but are deeply rooted in many of the 
ancient systems of thought. Christianity 
and Zoroastrianism both looked upon im- 
mortality as an emotional necessity; for 
Hinduism, or the Vedanta, it is an episte- 
mological necessity. This we shall see 
more clearly in a comparison of Hinduism 
with Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. 

Zoroastrianism, one of the oldest of 
Aryan religions, takes an anthropomorphic 
view of the world. In this religion the 
only path to salvation is purity. Salvation, 
according to Zoroaster, is given by 
Ohrmuzd, or God, who is the totality of 
purity, goodness, and beneficence. Against 



Him works the Evil One, Ihrman, who 
corresponds to the Satan of the Bible. L 
this life there is a constant struggle hz 
tween Ohrmuzd and Ihrman over the de 5 
tiny of the human soul. Ohrmuzd, the 
principle of goodness and purity, like 
final cause, “beacons the soul” to Par 
dise, while the Evil One endeavours to lead 
it astray. The reward of following the 
good principle is the felicity of Heaven 
“Be pure in word, action, and thought, 
and you will be rewarded by Ohrmuzd with 
the felicity of Paradise,” says Zoroaster. 

In this element of anthropomorphism 
Zoroastrianism shows many resemblance? 
to the great Hebrew religion, Christianity 
Like the Persian religion Christianity 
promises rewards hereafter for a life ot 
religion here. The Christian seeks a ful- 
filment of his ethical nature. He attains 
it by the realisation of his spiritual self 
through faith and action. His spiritual 
self is one ,of a community of souls ruled 
by the supremely perfect being, God ; and 



the spiritual order is referred to as an- 
other world, where dwell perfected soldi, 
brought into harmony by the Highest 
Perfection. Thus, according to Christia- 
nity, immortality is personal rather than 
impersonal ; life after death is a reward 
for service performed here. The text 
reads : 



“To them who by patient continuance 
in well-doing seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality, is given eternal life.” 

“ Tribulations and anguish upon every 
soul that doeth evil either to a Jew ot 
a Gentile.” 

“ For this corruptible must put on th i 
incorruptible and this mortal the im- 
mortal. And this I say, Brethren, flesl> 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom o, 
God.” 

“So when this corruptible shall 
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put on the incorruptible and this mortal 
the immortal, then shall the Kingdom 
commence. Death shall be swallowed up 
in victory. ” 

u Now unto the Kingdom Eternal, Im- 
mortal, Invisible, the only wise God, be 
honor and glory forever. Amen.” (Corin- 
thians and Timothy.) 

In these passages the salient point is 
that a Christian is to gather “treasures” 
in the next world. It is the world to 
come for which he lives; and this world to 
come is to be gained through the destruc- 
tion of all that is earthly and corruptible. 
To put it briefly, fulfilment is the reward of 
renunciation. The doctrine of renuncia- 
tion is not, however, peculiar to Christia- 
nity. As we shall see presently, the gospel 
of Buddha is saturated with the idea of 
“getting by giving.” 

Meanwhile, let me note that, as against 
both Christianity and Zoroastrianism, the 
Vedanta denies, in the first place, that evil 
is either a personality or a principle; and 
further it denies that the doing of good 
in this world brings any important return 
either in this world, or the world to come. 
Good conduct of itself does not necessarily 
lead to liberation. And in general we may 
say that, while the Christian and Zoroas- 
trian conceptions of immortality are based 
upon practical and emotional necessities, 
the Hindu conception of immortality repre- 
sents an intellectual or epistemological 

necessity. 

The same is true to some extent of 
Buddhism. Like Christianity, Buddhism, 
as we have seen, emphasises the idea of 
renunciation. But there is a cardinal 
point of difference. Where Christianity 
places its emphasis upon faith as the path- 
way of salvation, Buddhism emphasises 
thought. “ All that we are,” says Buddha, 



“is the result of our thoughts and is found- 
ed upon our thoughts. If a man speaks or 
acts with all evil thought, evil will follow 

him He who returns hatred for hatred 

is in error. For hatred is never appeased by 
hatred, but by love.” This introduces us 
to a freer atmosphere and a more graci- 
ous life — more gracious in the sense that it 
avoids the crudities of “ faith ” and leaves 
our freedom unimpaired by the dogmatic 
assertion of an Evil One, such as Human. 
Yet the question remains whether, in the 
matter of immortality, Buddhism is a gain 
over Christianity. To the Buddhist, im- 
mortality involves the annihilation of false 
individual self. With the Christian he 
holds that this world is a prison house. 
“Birth is sorrowful, growth is sorrowful, 
death is sorrowful.” Under these circums- 



tances it behoves us to find a way out of 
this “ sorry trade” of life, which is bound 
up with pain and pleasure; for “every 
sensation begets pain or happiness.” 
Preceding each sensation, however, is a 
mental state which causes action which in 
turn causes sensation. That is to say, 
at the beginning of each causal chain the 
Buddhist finds thought. But all thought 
is purposive, a search for fulfilment. And 
every fulfilment in the end begets pain and 
pleasure. How, then, shall we transcend 
pain and pleasure? The answer is, by 
thwarting the purpose of thought. Ac- 
cording to Buddhism, by the annihilation 
of purpose one attains to the infinite im- 
personality, Nirvana. The centre and 
source of purposes is individuality; per- 
fection demands the complete destruction 
of individuality, and the bliss of Nirvana 
is the reward for doing that. 

Evidently, however, to thwart a purpose 



is to have a purpose. 



In the last analysis, 



then, Buddhism is self -contradictory. 
Such a criticism would hold both from the 
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point of view of the Vedanta and from that 
of Aristotelian logic. 

Such are the conceptions of immorta- 
lity which are to be contrasted with that 
of the Vedanta. Christianity and Zoroas- 
trianism are both anthropomorphic. But 
while Zoroastrianism stands for an almost 
physical immortality, Christianity advo- 
cates self-renuntiation here in return for 
a spiritual self-regaining hereafter. Buddh- 
ism, again stands for spiritual fulfilment, 
but while Christianity treats spiritual ful- 
filment as personal, for Buddhism it is im- 
personal. The Christian desires to live 
the perfect life of God beside God ; the 
Buddhist denies that God is a person and 
desires to live in Him, His perfect im- 
personal life. For the Christian, the God 
is good ; for the Buddhist, He is above 
both good and evil. The Christian seeks 
the triumph of good ; the Buddhist, the 
triumph of Nirvana. Furthermore, while 
the Christian seeks immortality through 
faith ; the Buddhist seeks it through 
knowledge. Here Buddhism is at one with 
Vedantism ; and doubtless it is upon this 
ground that the Vedanta is falsely called 
pantheistic. 

The Vedanta has many points in com- 
mon with Western philosophy and may be 
instructively compared with Kant on the 
one hand and with the more recent forms 
of idealism on the other. For Kant, we 
remember, immortality is an ethical neces- 
sity. According to the Vedanta, the world 
of knowledge and the world of life are the 
one and the same. And here the Vedanta 
agrees better with the later forms of ideal- 
ism, such as that of Royce, who holds 
that immortality is both an ethical and 
an epistemological ( logical ) necessity. 
According to Royce, the w r orld- principle is 
teleological, and the conscious realisation 
of purpose transcends the world of finite 
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space and time. Each purpose realised 
reveals a greater purpose, and thus we go, 
step by step, from the least perfect state 
to the state of final perfection in the Abso- 
lute. According to Royce, we are to live 
with God Kis perfect life. Here, however, 
the Vedanta asserts that we are to live m 
God His perfect life; and where Royce con- 
ceives the life of God as an eternal present 
in an infinity of time ; for the Vedanta, it 
is timeless. In the Vedanta timeand space 
are both Maya. What is Maya ? Is Maya 
real ? 

Maya, a word most unfortunately mis- 
understood, does not mean illusion. It 
means simply relation (spatial and tempo- 
ral) . Maya is what holds down and keeps 
in relation. It is real so far, but will 
cease to be real as we outgrow it. For 
illustration, imagine a beautiful woman 
and a wealthy man drawn together by the 
wealth of one and the beauty of the other, 
and that later the relation becomes one of 
personal love. The period that precedes 
the true love is then for each an illusion. 
But though beauty and wealth have now 
been transcended by love, they were at one 
time both real. Only from the present 
standpoint are they illusory. 

So exactly is Maya. It is real as long as 
we are in it. It is illnsory when we have 
transcended it. And Brahman is above 
Maya because It is timeless. 

Vedantic immortality is first of all a 
spiritual immortality. And thus it is op- 
posed to such materialistic conceptions of 
immortality as those of certain ancient 
thinkers who held that the desire for im- 
mortality was satisfied by the continnance 
of the life of the father in the son, or by 
the indestructibility of the chemical sub- 
stances of which our bodies are composed 
Those who think that the immortality 
of the father should be sought for in this 
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'wotld in the son are refuted by the fact 
that the whole problem of immortality is 
a question raised by our self-consciousness. 

It is not the identity of the body that we 
are concerned to maintain, but the identity 
ot the personal self. And it is this consi- 
deration that renders immortality a pro- 
blem ; for we know when death comes 
what will happen to onr bodies. Im- 
mortality is a conscious necessity, a neces- 
sity created by the consciousness of per- 
sonal identity over against the chaotic 
multiplicity of elements in the physical 
organism. Material immortality would be 
only, as Sadakichi Hartman says, “The 
repetition of the same chaos.” 

To a Hindu, immortality is not a pro- 
bability but an actuality ; and this sense 
of actuality is found time and again even 
in the oldest scriptures. The Rig Veda 
says : “Make me immortal in that realm 
where they move and rest, in the sphere 
of heaven where lucid worlds are full of 
light. Make me immortal in that realm 
where happiness and transport, joy and 
peace, combine, and all longings are ful- 
filled. ”t Many similar passages may be 
fonnd in the later texts. What, then is 
the way that leads to the realm “where 
beings move, yet rest ” ? To this question 
a later book, the Bhagavad Gita replies : 
“ I have already mentioned that in this 
world there is a two-fold path (1) of 
knowledge and (2) of action. No man 
attains salvation by giviug up action ; for 
that is ignorance. Freedom is through 
action and knowledge. He who restrains 
his senses aud uses them by his mind is 
the truer man.” In another place the 
same text says: “One must be satisfied 
with his own earning and rise above the 



f The Rig Veda was written (compiled) not later 

■Shan iooo b. c. 



world of opposites (pleasure and pain) and 
attain to perfection.” “Action doth not 
fetter him who hath true knowledge.” 

“ Renunciation and pursuit of action are 
both necessary for contentment.” “Let 
the knowledge be of the ego. There is 
none greater than the ego.” “When 
man’s nature has become purified by the 
breath of knowledge, then he sees the One, 
meditates on Hin and becomes one with 
Him.” % 

These quotations show that to the 
Hindu immortality is an epistemological 
fulfilment. Knowledge, however, is not a 
“succession of conscious states,” but a 
continuity of knowing process. Mind is 
neither a “ tabula rasa” nor an indepen- 
dent real. According to the Vedantic logic, 
the mind uses “Pratyaksha” (sense data) 
obtained through the senses to make its 
own Pramana (inferences). In other words, 
the mind merely uses the sense for the 
development of its own knowledge. True 
knowledge is the knowledge of inferences. 

This knowing is at the same time a striv- 
ing. “ Actions do not fetter him who hath 
true knowledge . ” ‘ ‘Fettering’ ’ here means 
a hindering from becoming or knowing. 
The goal of all knowing is God, who is 
the absolute knower. “To know the 
Brahman is to be the Brahman.” Knowl- 
edge does not stop short of the Brahman. 
And Knowledge of Brahman is an assimi- 
lation, or identity of being, with Brahman 
— in other words, knowing Brahman is 
being Brahman. 

What is the relation of Vedantic episte- 
mology to Vedantic ethics? In the 
complex field of Hindu ethics we may 
distinguish three schools and three theories 
of the relation of good and evil. One 
school holds that good and evil are rele- 



t Muller's translation. 
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van! only to this world of Maya, — the 
world of phenomena in space and time, — 
and that God, who is above time and 
space, is also beyond good and evil. The 
second (dualistic) school holds that good 
and evil are laws of the ethical world, like 
the laws of action and reaction in the 
physical world. Both of these schools are 
more or less hedonistic and contain the 
usual self-contradiction of hedonism in- 
asmuch as the two categories of good and 
evil are neither logically related nor logi- 
cally transcended. 

The third school, the school of the 
Vedanta, has little in common with the 
other two. Space will not permit of more 
than a summary of its doctrines. “ Evil 
exists in false knowledge.” “Good is 
that which enhances true knowledge.” § 
These are purely epistemological definitions 
of good and evil, and they differ from the 
conceptions of good and evil held by 
Christianity, by Zoroastrianism, by Kant, 
and by Post-Kantian idealism. According 
to the Vedanta, becoming is a matter of 
knowing. Knowing implies a purpose. 
True knowledge is that “which fulfils a 
conscious purpose.” But the ultimate 
purpose is the Brahman. “ He who know- 
eth the Brahman is one with Him.” And 
He is ‘ ‘ Existence-absolute-knowledge- 
bliss.” I Or, as the Veda says, “He 
moveth as he reposeth.” Aristotle seems 
to mean the same when he speaks of the 
“energy of repose.” 

Next to Maya, nothing in the Vedanta 
is more often misconstrued than its con- 
ception of individuality. For the mystic, 
individuality is an illusion, but not so to 
the Vedanta. “Nothing is greater than 
the self,” says the Bhagavad Gita. The 

§ Brahma Suttras, 472, 14. Deussen’s translation. 

J Sachchidananda. 



very epistemological basis of the Vedantic 
philosophy implies a knowing self or indivi- 
duulity. And among the knowing indivi- 
dualities the Biahman is supreme. Every 
individual retains his identity until and 
unless he knows the Brahman. Brahman 
is the all-knower. He is the highest per- 
fection, qualitative, quantitative, and 
quintessential. When an individual reaches 
that perfection of knowledge where he 
knows the Brahman, he becomes one with 
Him. 

The idea of conscious individuality al- 
ways brings to one’s mind the image of 
the physical individual ; and this raises 
the question of the Vedantic conception of 
matter. Regarding the relation of mind 
and body (material body) the Gita says 
“ the bodies are only to embody or to give 
form to the (conscious) self.” This is a 
necessary condition of knowledge, since 
knowledge begins with the senses and the 
senses cannot apprehend the formless. 

One may ask, then, how consciousness 
is defined in contra-distinction to matter. 
“ The opponent ” (the materialist), says 
Sankara, “must further be asked how he 
imagines consciousness if he assumes its 
origin from the elements (matter) . If he 
says that a consciousness is the perception 
of the elements and their product, then 
we know that consciousness has the latter 
for its objects, and consequently they can- 
not produce consciousness. The elements 
and their shape are objects of conscious- 
ness. How could they create conscious- 
ness ? As the existence of the elements 
(and their forms) is concluded from the 
fact that they are perceived, so the con- 
clusion must also be drawn that this per- 
ception is different from them (since per- 
ception makes the world known). The 
proper nature of perception is in the soul. 
Thus both the independence of the soul 
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as regards matter and the eternity of the 
soul follow from the unity of its per- 
ceptions : the percipient is the soul This 
quotation makes many points clear. To 
be, it maintains, to be perceived. The 
immediate is not the object but the idea. 
Again, the soul, or conscious person, is 
immortal, and his life is independent of 
matter and motion. He is (potentially) 
beyond Maya, and his transcendence and 
knowledge have to be developed through 
Maya. Finally, as he reaches the goal of 
his knowing in Brahman he gains indivi- 
duality instead of losing it — namely, the 
infinite individuality of the Brahman. 

This is what we have called the super- 
personal immortality of the Vedanta as 
against the Christian conception of im- 
mortality. In the Christian’s Divine 
Community live perfected souls harmonised 
by the Supreme Perfection, God. Ac- 
cording to the Vedanta, it is logically 

* Brahma Suttras pp. 955-957 by Deussen. 



impossible that individual perfected souls 
should live outside of the totality of per- 
fection, or God. How can there be two 
perfections, individual and an universal 
perfection, outside of one another? Two 
things are two because they differ. There 
cannot be two perfections without quali- 
fying the meaning of “perfection.** Nor 
can a plurality of perfections exist with- 
out conditioning one another. The tota- 
lity of perfection thus ceases to be per- 
fection when He is obliged to condition 
and be conditioned by another. What 
the Vedanta teaches is that the finite in- 
dividual takes the personality of the Su- 
preme Individual, or God, and becomes 
personally identical with Him. “He is 
One and not two. ** (Ekamabadvitiyam) . 
That is the only true and logical concep- 
tion of immortality. 

Dhan Gopai, Mukherji. 

N. B. This paper was read to the Philosophical 
Club of Leland Stanford University. 



EPISTLES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 

( Translated from Bengali .) 



CL. 

C/o E. T. Sturdy Esq.. 
Reading, Cayer9ham, 
England. 

1895 , 

Dear 

Glad to receive your letters. There are 
two defects in the letters which you all write, 
specially in yours. The first is that very few 
of the important points I ask are answered. 
Secondly there is unusual delay in replying, 

* * I have to work day and night, and am 
always whirling from place to place besides. 

* * These are countries where the people 
are most luxurious, fashionable folk, and no* 



body would touch a man who has but a speck 
of dirt on his body. * * I hoped that 

somebody would come while I was still here, 
but as yet nothing has been settled I see. 
* * Business is business, that is, you must 
do everything promptly, delay and shuffling 
won't do. By the end of next week I shall 
go to America, so there is no chance of my 
meeting him who is coming. * * These 

are countries of gigantic scholars. Is it a fun 
to make disciples of such people? You are 
but children and talk like children. Only 
this much is needed that there should be 
someone to teach a little Sanskrit, or trans- 
late a bit in my absence, that’s all. Why not 
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let G — visit these lands? It is a good 
idea. It will cost him but 3000 rupees to 
visit England and America, and go back. 
The more people come to these countries, the 
better. But then it tingles my nerves to look 
at those who don hats and pose as Sakibs ! 

Black as chimney sweeps, and calling 
themselves Europeans ! Why not wear one’s 
country-dress, as befits gentlemen ? — Instead 
of that, to add to that frightfulness of appear- 
ance ! Good heavens ! * * Here, as in 
our country, one has to spend from his own 
pocket to give lectures, but one can make 
good the expenses if he lives long enough and 
makes a reputation. Another thing, my in- 
cessant lecturing tours are making my con- 
stitution very nervous, causing insomnia and 
other troubles. Over and above that, I have 
to work single-handed. It is no use depending 
on my countrymen. No one ( in Bengal ) 
has hitherto helped me with a penny, nor has 
a single soul stepped forward to my assis- 
tance. Everybody in this world seeks help, 
and the more you help him, the more he 
wants. And if you can do no further, he will 
call you a cheat. * * I love — and trust 
him. * * He will be free from . disease 
thiough the Lord’s grace. I take all his 
responsibility. * * 

Yours affectionately 

Vivekananda, 

CLI. 

C/o E. T. Sturdy Esq , 

High "View, Caversham, 
Reading England, 

1895. 

* * I am in receipt of — ’s letter to-day. 

I am sorry to hear that — has suffered fiom 
gravel. Most probably it was due to in- 
digestion. ’s debts have been cleared, 

now ask him to join the monastic order. The 
worldly wise instinct is most difficult to root 
out. * * Let him come and work in the 

Math. One is apt to imbibe a lot of mis- 
chievous ideas by concerning oneself too 



long in worldly affairs. If he refuses to take 
the monastic vow, please tell him to clear 
out. I don’t want amphibious types of men 
who will be half monks and half householders. 

* * lias coined a Lord Ramakushna 

Paramahamsa, I see. What does he mean ? 
English Lord, or Duke? Tell R — , let people 
say whatever they will, — “ Men ( who wiongly 
criticise) are to be treated as worms ! ” as 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say. Let there be 
no disparity between what yon piofess and 
what you do, also eschew the veiy name of 
Jesuitism. Was I ever an orthodox, Paura- 
nika Hindu, an adherent of social usages 
I do not pose as one. You will not have to 
say things that will be pleasant to any sectioi 
of people. You must not so much as notice 
what the — say foi or against us * * 

They could not do a penny-worth of service 
to him whose birth has sanctified their coun- 
try where the primary laws of health and 
sanitation are trampled, and yet they would 
talk big ! What matters it, my brother,, 
that such men have got to say I * * 

It is for you to go on doing your own 
work. Why look up to men for approbation 
look up to God ! I hope S — will be able 
to teach them the Gita and the Upanishads 
and their commentaries somehow, with the 
help of the Dictionary ? — Or, is it an empty 
Vaiiagya that you have? The days of such 
Vairagya are gone! It is not for everyone, 
my boy, to become Ramakrishna Paratna* 
hamsa ! I hope S — has started by this time* 
Please send a copy of the Panchadasi, a copy 
of the Gita ( with as many commentaries r„s 
possible), a copy each of the Naiada and 
Sandilya Suttras ( published from Benares } 
a translation (good not worthless) of the 
Panchadasi, if it is available, translation by 
Kalibar Vedantavagish of Sankara’s com- 
mentary. And if there be any translation 
Bengali, or English ( by Srish Basu of Allaha- 
bad ), of Pan ini’s Suttras, or the K&sika 
Vrithi, or the Phani Bh&shya, please send A. 
copy of each, * * Now, just tell yo\it 
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s to send me a copy of the Vachaspatya 

Dictionary, and that will be a good test for 
those tall-talking people. In England reli- 
gions movements make very slow progress. 
These people heie are either bigots or a — 
theists. And the former again have only a 
bit of formal teligion. They say ‘Patriotism 
is oui religion.* That is all. 

Send the books to America, c/o Miss Mary 
Philips, 19, W. 38th Street, New York, U. S. 
America. That is my American address. 
By the end of November I shall go to Amei ica. 
So send my books etc. there. If S — has 
started immediately on your receipt of my 
letter, then only I may meet him, otherwise 
not. Business is business, no child’s play. 
Mr. S — will see him in and accommodate 
him. This time I have come to England just 
to probe a little. Next summer I shall try 
to make some stir. The winter after that, I 
shall go to India. * * Correspond regular- 
ly with those who aie interested in us, so as 
to keep up their interest. Try to open 
centres in places all over Bengal. * * This 

much for the present. In my next I shall 
give you more details, Mr. S — is a very 
nice gentleman, a staunch Vedantist, and 
understands a smattering of Sanskrit. It is 



with a good deal of labour that you can do a 
little bit of work in these countries ; a sheer 
uphill task, with cold and lain into the bar- 
gain. Moreovei, here you must support your- 
self and do your labour of love. Englishmen 
won’t spend a penny on lectures or things 
of that soit. If they do come to listen to you, 
well, thank your stars. — as is the case in our 
country. Besides the common people here do 
not even know of me now. In addition to 
all this, they will give you a wide berth if you 
preach God and such like things to them. 
They think this must be another clergyman ! 
Well, you just patiently do one thing, — set 
about collecting every thing that books begin- 
ning with the Rigveda down to the most 
insignificant of Puranas and Tantras, have 
got to say about creation and annihilation of 
the universe, about race, heaven and hell, 
the soul, consciousness and intellect etc., the 
sense-organs, Mnkti, transmigiation and such 
like things. No child’s play would do, I 
want real scholarly vvoik. The most im- 
portant thing is to collect the materials. My 
love to you all. 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda, 



WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA. 

VIII. 



YEAR or so, alter the Swam! Turiyananda 
had left Ametica, the Swami Trigunatita 
came from India to cany on the Vedanta 
piopaganda in California He was the last of the 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna that have come 
to America so fai. The Swanns that have come 
after him are the disciples of the Swami Vtveka- 
nanda. 

Cheerful, loving, sttong in carrying out his own 
ideas, with an abundance of energy, Swami 
Trigunatita at once set to work to create an atmos- 
phere of his own. He was strongly in favour of 
organisation and it is through his energetic efforts 



that San Francisco to-day is in the possession o£ 
what the Swami called the fit st Hindu Temple in 
the West. The name is rather misleading to 
Hindu readeis, for there is little tn the building to 
suggest an Indian Temple. But it is a suong 
centie of the Vedanta work in California. The 
Swam! was exceedingly active and this quality 
combined with his loving and cheeiful nature, 
drew the admiration of some men and women who 
became his staunch disciples. 

Though the Swam is main effort was concen- 
trated on the San Francisco work, he sometimes 
came to the Shanti Ashiama with some of his 
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students and be ha> added consideiably lo the 
improvement ol the place. He also vi^tcd Los 
Angeles on moie than one occasion and his field 
of action \\a* extended even lo the state of Oregon 
The Swami was latei assisted m his woiL b} the 
Swami Piaka&hanuida, who a?tei the demise of 
his semoi was placed m full chaige of the woik. 
He is in San bianctsco to this day. About other 
Swain is I canno* wnte as I have not lived \\»lh 
them in Ameiica to see then woik theie. 

I may mention however that Swami Nmnala- 
nanda came to New Yoik and labouied theie and 
m otber cities for some time ; that Swami Bodha- 
nanda is at present in charge of the New Yoik 
Vedanta Society , that Swann Paiamananda assis- 
ted by Sistei Levamata has now foi yeais been 
woikmg in Boston and other places ; and that the 
Swann Abhedananda is still active, pleaching 
Vedanta, with a beautiful Ashiama in Connecticut 
as his headquarteis 

N£ > ^ Y 

What Vedanta has really done foi us in the 
West is not always cleaily undeistood in India. 
Oi couise, every one knows that it has been a 
gieat factor in bbeiating the Western mind from 
reiigtoas bondage and to clear the atmosphere of 
supeistitions. This however Science had also done. 
Science had played havoc with most oi the church 
doctnnes and supeistitions. But the vvoik of 
Science was enluely of negative natuie In a 
ieligious sense «t was dcsliuctive. It bioke down 
but did not eiect. Il left the West stianded as fai 
as religion is concerned. Church doctnnes weie 
no longei tollable because they were simply not 
true The doclnne of an anthiopomoi phi^ deny 
cieat.ng the univeise out of nihil and then ever 
after consigning by iai the gicatei pa.t of his 
ueated creatuios to eternal hcll-fne is pieposteious. 

Except, of course, w ‘h hei devotees, lebgton 
got a bad name in the West The woid lehgion 
became a stigim And the West was divided into 
two paities, — the believeis who accepted the Bible 
as a whole, who did not question, did not date to 
question and the liberals who just as whole- 
heaitedly 1 ejected the Scriptmes as a mass of non* 
sense. There was no middle way, not a single 
point of conciliation or oi svmpathv. The two 
parties kept aloof and heaitdy despised each olhei. 
This is piutmg it strong puhaps but it was the 



state of affaus m Europe as I know H thirty 
yeats ago 

Childien of oithodox patents were nicknamed 
and gibed by the boys of libeial paients Many of 
th^se children naiuially felt ashamed of ‘he lehgion 
of their parents and they began to hate the very 
name ot religion And so the West became more 
and moie atheistic and materialistic. 

Then came Theosophy, Christian Science and 
New Thought, — all living to budge the gulf 
between behef and unbelief But the scientific 
mind was not satisfied, — new superstitions leplac- 
mg old superstitions, was the veidict. And then 
at last came the Swami Vivekananda with puie 
Vedanta. The libeials could accept or 1 eject, but 
they could no longer sneer. Scientists could de- 
mand fuither proof, but they could not condemn 
Those who were religiously inclined, but could not 
follow the chuich, found a new opening, Here 
was lehgion. philosophy and science combined. 
Heart and intellect could both be satisfied. Theie 
vas no necessity of teanng fiom old traditions 
altogether One could remain tiue to the old 
faith, bat that old faith was le-mterpreted and 
cleansed of its latei growths. Those who wished 
to do so, could go back to Jesus and the Bible, 
foi now they undeistood. Theie was doubting, 
vacillating, hesitation ; but appioaches were made. 
It was vvoith while investigating. In short, it was 
a reconciliation, a middle way. The libeials weie 
silenced, the oithodox paity found it wise to keep 
hands off. But theie was an opening for both. 
And the success which the Swamip met with m the 
West and latei his successors shows that many 
adherents to both paities availed themselves of this 
novel oppoitumty of listening to men who cained 
a message of hope and secuuty, a message that 
outraged neither religion, philosophy 01 science, a 
message that e mb laced all that was best in the 
culture of the West. Vedanta was the leaven that 
leavened the thoughi-world in the West. In how 
fai this leaven. rg piocess will continue to assert its 
influence the iutuie alone can tell. But that there 
is all eady a tiemendous change m thought m all 
stiata of Western society, orthodox or libeial, no 
one can deny Whethei the Swami Vivekananda 
and his successors will get the ciedit foi it, is not 
the question. It does not matter The fact ie- 
rna-ns, and 1 dare say that is all they care for 
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So far, w regards the influence oi Vedanta ori 
the West as a w hole. But there is another side to 
the question, a phase of not less lmpoi lance And 
that is the influence of Vedanta on individuals. Sri 
Ramaknshna said, and the Swami Vivekananda said 
it aftei him *‘I am billing to be born a thousand 
times if thereby I can be of help to even a single 
soul.*’ If these weie not vain vvoids— and we know 
they weie not— then this question of the individual 
takes an unpoi tant place in then life's work And 
those who ha*e watched closely the work of the 
Swamis m America and elsewhere, can testify to 
the fact that many lives have been changed through 
the self-sacrificing efforts of the Swamis. And 
this is after all the crowning success of a religious 
teacher. The gloiy of Jesus lests not m the fact 
that the Western woild calls heiself Chnstian to 
day, but in the fact that he made a few true, 
devoted disciples and that through his teaching 
through the ages that have since passed by, now 
and then, a single soul has found salvation. 
Religion in the highest sense, as the medium to 
liberate mankind from woi ld-bondage, is always for 



the few. And if m the ages to come now and 
then in the West a single soul attains Mukli or 
liberation through the teaching of Vedanta, the 
woik initiated and earned on bv the Swamis, meets 
with ihe success that they hope for. Says Sri 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita . “ Among thousands 
of men peichance one 01 two seek tor perfection 
among thousands who «eek for perfection per- 
chance one 01 two attain to my divine state ” 
And Jesus “ What man, having a hundied sheep, 
and having lost one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, un‘il ho finds it ? And when he 
hath found it, he laj-elh it on his shoulders, re- 
joicing. * * * I say unto you, that even so 

there shall be joy in heaven ovei one sinner that 
repenteth, moie than over ninety and nine righte- 
ous poisons, which need no repentance v * * 

Even so it is not the will of youi Father which 
is m heaven, that one of these little ones shall 
pensh." 

A Brahmacharin. 

Concluded. 
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srara h^ii 

253. (What is) erroneously supposed to 
exist in something, is when the truth 
about it has been known, nothing but 
that substratum, and not at all different 
from it : The diversified dream universe 
(appears and) passes away in the dream 
itself. Does it appear on waking as some- 
thing distinct from one’s own self? 

*r- 



254. That which is beyond caste and 
creed, family and lineage ; devoid of name 
and form, merit and demerit ; transcend- 
ing space, time and sense-objects; — that 
Brahman art thon, meditate on this in 
thy mind. 



nr^rc \ 

cfrrofe (RVUt 



255. That Supreme Brahman which is 
beyond the range of all speech, but ac- 
cessible to the eye of pure illumination ; 
which is pure, the Embodiment of Knowl- 
edge, the begin ningless entity; — that 
Bnhman art thou, meditate on this ia 
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^ trenrfa w^rw* 11 WH 

256, Thai which is untouched by the 
six-fold wave ; meditated upon by the 
Yogi’s heart, blit not giasped by the 
sense organs ; which the Btiddhi cannot 
know; and which is unimpeachable; — 
that Brahman art thou, meditate on this 
in thy mind. 

i Sixfold wave — viz. decay and death, hunger 
and thust, gnef and delusion, which overtake the 
body and mind. ] 

fwt fjre'TWTHsrfe *r- 

f^r cTt^wt^t IR^sil 

257. That which is the substratum of 
the universe with its various subdivisions, 
which are all cieations of delusion; which 
Itself has no other support; which is dis- 
tinct from the gross and subtle; which 
has no parts ; and has veiily no exemplar ; — 
that Brahman art thou, meditate on this 
in thy mind. 

sir cresrar*? IR^II 

258, That which is free from birth, 

growth, development, waste, disease and 
death ; which is indestructible ; which is 
the cause of the projection, maintenance 
and dissolution of the universe; — that 

Brahman art thou, meditate on this in thy 
mind. 

?r- 

fTtararftr flTTO«fi1 ms.11 




259. That which is free fiom differeu- 
tiation; whose essence is never non-exis- 
tent; which is unmoved like the ocean 
without waves; the ever-free ; of indivi- 
sible Form; — that Btahman art thou, 
meditate on this in thy mind. 

cTT^Rfftr ^R**m*r* iRCoii 

260. That which, though One only, is 
the cause of the many; which refutes all 
other causes; which is Itself without 
cause; distinct from Maya and its efiect, 
the universe ; and independent ; — that 
Brahman art thou, meditate on this in thy 
mind. 

s 

an arairftr m*n 

261. That which is free from duality; 
which is infinite and indestructible; dis- 
tinct from the universe and Mai a, — - 
supreme, eternal; which is undying Bliss; 
taintless; — that Brahman art thou, medi- 
tate on this in thy mind. 



afkvrrfer ujt- 



an cTt^h^ maarfWR iRtRil 



262. That Reality which (though One) 
appeals variously owing to de’usior — 
taking on names and forms, attributes 
and changes, Itself always unchanged 
like gold in its modifications, — that Bra a* 
man ait thou, meditate on this In »b> 
mind. 
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263. Thai beyond which there is noth- 
3 ng; which shines above Maya even, which 
again is superior to its effects, the uni- 
verse; the inmost-Self of all, free from dif- 
ferentiation; the Real Self; the Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute; Infinite and 
immutable;— that Brahman ait thou, 
meditate on this in thy mind, 

wsrrrsctff^ wspra; 

%5T IRSSIl 

264. On the Truth inculcated above, 
one must oneself meditate in one’ s mind, by 
means of the recognised arguments. By 
that means one will realise the Truth free 
from doubt etc., like watei in the palm of 
one’s hand. 

I Inculrated above —in the ten preceding Slokas, 
Hecogn tsed arguments — that aie in harmony w.th 
the Vedas 

raw i 

ascTsra". sHbcr m?rr 

auftsr fassrsTTcw irs^iI 

265 . Realising in this body the Knowledge 
'Absolute free from Nescience and its 
effects, like the king in an army, and 
being ever established in thy own Self, by 
resting on that Knowledge, merge the 
univeise in the Brahman, 

*j3£T gspri 

agrrfer i 

ercraFrr *frro s«r*ri 

nwrg grown irtoji 

266. In the recesses- of the Buddhi there 
is the Biahman. distinct Rom the gi oss 
and subtle, the Existence Absolute, Su- 



preme, the One without a second. He 
who lives in this cave as Brahman , for 
him, O beloved, theie is no more entrance 
into the mother’s womb, 

l Cave — The Buddhi is often spoken of thus. 
He who lives etc — He who always thinks of him- 
sell as Biahman has no mote lebuth. ] 

um 5roat roERT Wr£t*T 

*r?fr tot i 

?gf% grot 

267. Even after the Truth has been 
realised, there remains that strong begin- 
ningless, obstinate impression that one is 
the agent and experience!*, which is the 
cause of one’s transmigration. That 
impression has to be carefully removed by 
living in the Brahman with a constant 
identification with the Supreme Self. The 
sages call that libeiation which is the 
attenuation of Vasanas 01 impressions here 
and now. 

[ Attenuation eti —Because the man who has 
no selfish desues easily attains Mukti. ] 

irarra *rr weft rgr^sRrwrfa i 
srwT^rrs’i firgsrr w 

268. The idea of ‘ me and mine’ in the 
body and organs, which are non-self, — this 
superimposition the wise one must pul a 
stop to, by indeutifying oneself with the 
Atman. 



269. Realising thy own Inmost Self, the 
Witness of the Buddhi and its modifica- 
tions, and constantly revolving on the 



positive thought, 



I am Pie , 7 conquer this 



identification with the non-Self. 
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270. Relinquishing the ohsei vance of 
social formalities, giving tip all ideas of 
trimming up the body, and avoiding too 
much engiossment with the Scriptures, 
do away with the superimposition that 
has come upon thyself. 



trarafa ir^ii 



271. 



Owing to the desire to walk after 



society, the passion for too much study 
ox tlie Scriptuies and the de.siie to keep 
the body comfortable, people cannot at- 
tain to pioper Realisation. 

(To be continued) 




LIFE OF BUDDHA— A STORY, 



“It is a wet night and Buddha corner to the 
cowheid’s hut, and gathers m to the wall undei the 
duppmg caves. The lain is pouung down and the 
winds using. 

“Within the cowherd catches a glimpse of a face 
through the window and thinks Ha, Ha ! Yellow 
Garb! Slay theie ’ It is good enough for you! 
And then he begins to sing.” 

“I have boiled my nee, I have milked my cows,” 

* — so said the heidsman Dhaniya, — “I am living 
together with my fellows near the banks of the 
Mahi nvei. My house is coveted, the file is 
kindled : theiefore, if thou like, ram, O Sky ’ ” 

“I am free fiom anger, fiee bom stubborn- 
ness,” — so said Bhagavat,—' “ I am abiding for one 
night near the banks of the Mahi river. My house 
is uncovered, the fire (of passions) is extinguished : 
theiefoie, if thou like, lam, O Sky * ” 

“ Gadflies aie not to be found with me,” — so 
said the heidsman Dhanija, — “in meadows 
abounding with grass the cows aie roaming, and 
they can enduie the ram when it comes; theiefore 
if thou like, rain, O Sky ! ” 

“By me is made a well-constiucted raft,” — -so 
said Bhagavat, — “I have passed ovei (to Nirvana). 
I have leached the furthei bank, having overcome 
the torrent (of passions); theie is no blither use 
for a laffc; theiefoie, if thou like, lain, O Sky ! ” 

“ My wife is obedient, not wanton,” — so said 
the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ foi a long time she has 
be£n living together with me, She is winning, 
and I hear nothing wicked of hei ; theiefore, if 
thou like, rain, O Sky 1 ” 

“ My mind is obedient and freed,”-— so said 
Bhagavat, — “it has for a long time been highly 
cultivated and well subdued. There is no longer 



anything wicked m me : theiefoie, if thou like, rain, 
O Sky » ” 

“I suppoit myself by my own earnings,” — so 
said the herdsman Dhaniya. — “and my cluMien 
aie abont me healthy. I heai nothing wicked of 
them : theiefore, if thou like, lain, O Sky * ” 

“I am no one’s servant,” — so said Bhagavat, — - 
with what I have gamed, I wandei about in all the 
woild. Theie is no need foi me to seive * there- 
fore, if thou like, rain, O Sky >” 

“ I have cows, I have calves,”— so said Dhaniya, 
“I have cows in calf and heifers. And I have 
also a bull as lord over the cows ; theiefore, if 
thou like, rain, O Sky 1 ” 

“ I have no cows ; I have no calves,” — so said 
Bhagavat, — “I have no cows m calf and no heifers. 
And I have no bull as a loid over the cows . there- 
fore, if thou like, lain, O Sky ’ ” 

“The slakes aie dnven in, and cannot be 
shaken,” — so said the herdsman Dhamya, — “the 
ropes are made of munja grass, new and well 
made, the cows will not be able to break them : 
theiefore, if thou like, lam, O Sky L” 

“Having, like a bull, rent the bonds ; having, 
like an elephant, broken through the galuchchki 
creeper, I shall not again enter into a womb; 
theiefoie, if thou like, lam, O Sky * ” 

“The sky ponr down in heavy shower filling both 
land and sea, and at last the cowherd rises in 
conti it ion and wonder and becomes a disciple. 
The cowlieid spoke thus: 

“ No small gain to us, since we have seen the 
Bhagavat. We take refuge in thee ! O thou en- 
dowed with the eye of wisdom ! Be thou our 
master, O great Muni.” 

—Dhamyasutta ( R. C. Dutt’s Translation ), 
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REVIEW. 

Short Stones. By Snmati Svvai nakumaii Devi. 

Publisher Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2 
It is a book of fourteen siones intended to 
portray the phases of Indian life so as to bung out 
the mentality and the motives which determine the 
springs of action in Indian humanity. As wntten 
in the pieface “In all his actions the Hindu 
instinctively relies upon a Highei power/’ The 
pictures of Hindu women aie well drawn, but we 
must confess, there is a false colour here and 
there influenced by the being seen through the 
prison of a little Europeanised social forms, but 
the inner core of a Hindu woman’s natuie, “her 
modesty and simplicity, her intense devotion to 
her husband and his people, hei self-effacement 
and self-sacnfice, and hei constant reliance on a 
Higher Power ” stands out in pietty good lehef. 
The last story — Talisman— bungs out a distinct 
trait in Hindu natnre, the idealism without looking 
for results which inspnes a Hindu to almost un- 
earthly silent heroism for those with whom he feels 




who have won him by love. “ The Gift of the 
Goddess Kali rs the least happy of the stories 
fiom the point of the authoress’s object of making 
the East understandable by the West, foi it will 
only heighten the ordrnaiy Westerner’s idea that 
the Goddess is one of vengeance and not the giver 
of love, purity and strength — the Mothei Protec- 
tiess ot the Universe. 



THE 18 th ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF 

SERVICE, BENARES. 

The Annual Repoit shows a steady growth in 
usefulness and service of the institution which has by 
its invaluable work of lehef activity established 
itself as a model institution of its kind. The 
record of its activities and the natuie of its 
seivice indicate that it supplies a real need of 
society and institutions of this t) pe are a vital part 
of the body-politic. People from every province of 
India sought admission in the Home repiesenting 
various shades of religions and races, cartes and 
tribes and this gave an opportunity to its workeis 



to do their humble seivice to India in mmiatuie, 
Dunng the yeai of the lepoit, indoor lelief was 
rendered to 1153 persons; the relief was ©f a 
varied nature, including (1) medical and suigical 
aid to 977 patients, of whom 370 were women. 
These were served in a spirit of catholicity with 
attention to then religious feelings and scruples ; 
the women of oithodox Hindu class we le housed 
in reseived wards, where no sweeper was allowed 
access, all the duties being performed by the 
woikers themselves. Allopathic, Homoeopathic 
and Aymvedic s) stems of medicine were used and 
the best medical aid was lequisitioned from the 
city which was always given fiee. 87 suigical 
operations were undertaken under chloiofoim. 

(11) Another type of relief is of aged invalids 
and widows and helpless women. 30 helpless and 
invalidated women were sheltered and maintained in 
the Home at Daswasmedh; 11 widows and helpless 
women of lespectable families fallen in poverty 
maintained in an anothei Blanch at Luxa under the 
control of a Lady Superintendent who has been train- 
ing them in reading and uniting and some useful art 
by which they may ultimately maintain themselves. 

( lii ) In the Boy's Home, helpless and orphan 
boys weie admitted, maintained and their educa- 
tion looked after. Most of them were admitted 
into different schools free and some taught in the 
Home itself. The outdoor relief was of a diversi- 
fied nature and great in volume, extending to 
many forms of human distiess (1) Medical aid 
was rendered to patients amounting to the total of 
14,723 persons, aveiage daily attendance was 96. 
( 11 ) Weekly doles of rice and monetary help to 
aged invalids were distiibuted to 136 destitute 
pei sons and 74 helpless women weie assisted with 
monthly allowances. ( in ) 20 persons who were 
in extreme condition attendant on starvation from 
dire povcity were saved, (iv) Miscellaneous 
relief in the shape of money, food and clothing 
was lendeied m 495 helpless cases. 

One important feature of the work of the Home 
developed dunng the last influenza epidemic. 
Besides making arrangements for town patients 
which rose to 35 at a time, but when the epidemic 
was raging virulently m the outlying villages, it was 
then that the Home did a vitally important work. 
The Home thus furnishes a machinery ready at 
hand and on a permanent working footing which 
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3i thus available during periods of sudden distiess 
and calamity. 'J he work ot the Home m influenza 
relief was very successf ll and to quote from the 
official repoit “Hundieds of homes die happy 
to-day because of the lives saved b\ the woikeis ” 
The Home opened five centres in ciiffeient places 
from which they reached the afflicted villageis, 
\isiting the sick daily and pie&cnbing medicine 
and diet and taking caie of patients till the) weie 
out of danger. Of the 1600 patients attended to 
only 69 cases pioved fatal. The workers of the 
Home also dislnbuted blankets and clothing to 
enable the villageis to withstand the climatic 
ngours and the consequent attacks of influenza 

'] he income of the Home dui mg the yeai was 
Rb 31,652-4-10, and expenses came to the amount 
Rs. 28,733-6-1 1. 

Appeal 

The usefulness and indispe usability of Home 
scai cel) needs dilating on. By stead) giowth, minis- 
tenng to a vital need of society the Home has estab- 
lished its place as a vital pait of the bod) -politic. It 
embodies in practical shape the Swami Vueka- 
nanda's ideal of seivmg the social body m the spmt 
of the Loid immanent which is an impeiative and 
vital necessity m all piogiammes of social well-being. 
This spmt and its piactical leabsation is sought 
in the Home and is one of the most hopeful 
iouns of activjt) m leawahened Hinduism. Need 
U be said that such activities lequne ample en- 
couiagemeni fiom oui countrymen, that the work 
of seiving the material and moral welfare of oui 
fellow-brethren, the germ of all social well-being, 
may flow in a thousand streams ovei the length and 
bieadth of the country The Home looks up to 
the generous public for permanent and adequate 
endowment to ensure the continuance of the woik 
unaffected by financial fluctuations of penods of 
stiess and difficulty ; foi past few yeais the income 
of thq Home has been baiely sufficient to meet 
the expenses ; although there has been some 
geneious legacies and donations stiengthenmg the 
Home’s peimanent fund, it is hoped these will be 
followed by moie ; among the princely donations, 
the Home thankfully maintains the amount of 
Rs. 5000 to its peimanent fund from the good 
Rajah of Benares. The workers appeal to the 
generosity of the public in the feivent hope of 

*ece‘Ving a ready response for a permanent fund 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

A pamphlet has been sent us from Mexico 
which details the woik that is being done in far away 
Mexico foi the stud) and piopagation of Vedanta. 
It rs the official organ of the Vedanta Society, 
Mexico, which is devoted to the stud) of Vedanta, 
oi leligious, philosophical and occult questions. 
It opens with a quotation from the Mundaka 
Uparnshad, “ The Supieme Knowledge is that by 
which the Imperishable One is leahsed. ’ It des- 
cribes the constitution and the aim and objects 
of the Vedanta Society which is undei the dnection 
of Mi. Silvestie Gaiza. An aiticle on Karma 
follows afiei that Swami Vivekananda said that it 
is impeiative that the ideas Vedanta and Indian 
philosophy should spread all the woild for the 
spiniual uplift and advancement ot humanity, and 
these Societies of Vedamic study aie a hopeful 
fulfilment of that. We wish the Society and its 
members all success and piogress in then Vedantic 
.study and realisation. 

We have leceived the Second Annual Report of 
the Ramakushna Home of Sen ice, Silchar, 1917. 
The repoit shows a modest outturn of woik rained 
on silently by the selfless and enthusiastic woikeis 
and oigam&eis. A libiaiy of religious and philo- 
sophical books and magazines has been instituted 
which has been pieity well requisitioned by the 
public, the average issue being 113 books monthly. 
The Home undertook and performed indoor 
nursing and Heating of a modest number ot 
patients and also leached medical help and succour 
to distiessed peisons incapable of peisonal atten- 
dance. A night school foi the bo)s of the poore 
classes was held during the jeai with a modes 
number of pupils 011 the rolls with the prospec 
of inciease. A fiie-bugade with necessary flit 
appliances was instituted and did successful wo~' 
dunng four cases of fire in the town. Flood reir 
work was opened horn the Home duiing the d 
astious floods of 1916 which visited the districts 
Cachar and Sylhet and neaily Rs 3000 was spent 
distributing relief. The Home has m the year pui 
chased a plot of land for building a permanent 
Home vvheie workers may be trained foi sen ice *r 
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butd with the piopei spurt ol remmc*iUon and self- 
lessness A Piovident Rebel Fund h*s been 
opened foi opening relief-*, \ oiks in cases of sudden 
emugencies. It is pleasing to note that Swaim 
Vivekananda's gospel ol service is bcaung fimt, and 
we only venLuie to say that along with the icmo\al 
of mateiul wants, piopei attention should be paid 
to the pi u\ id mg of education to those who need it 
most The yearly expend ituie during the yeai 
amounted to Rs 4700. 



Ramkushna Seva Samiti, Sylhet — A sislei 
institution woikmg on the same lines as the above. 
Among Us activities may be mentioned religious 
classes and meetmgs held during the yeai. 
Stipends were given to poor students foi prose- 
cuting study. diai liable work in the foim of 
medical jebet was rendered to p itients suiienng 
fiom diseases and the association p<alic«p<.ted in 
rendeimg ichet dunng the doods ol Cachai and 
bvihel. When the cloth diatrus was veiv acute 
among the pooiei classes, the Sanuti distributed 
puces of cloth to the disticsscd people Relief 
work was also opened during tie pievalente ot the 
?nduema epidemic On the whole the Home 
indicates a modest oul-lmn ot work undertaken in 
the propet spun of religious sei vices 



We have leceived the following report of the 
pi ogress of the Famine Relief Woik undeitaken 
by the Ramkushna Miss*on, m Bengal and Behai 
during the months Januaiy -March 1919 •— 

“In total, we have distrbuted m the foui 
months, Mds. 860-25 seti^of nee and iuo pieces 
ot nc v clot,; And besides one cemte at Indpiu 
in die d»«*ti a ol Bankura, we have opened another 
»n the same d is In cl m Kotulpur Thana. Again 
"o cope with f he intense scaicity ot wafer m those 
districts we have been re-exm ,at <jg one tink and 
sinking several wells m Thana P'rncha ana lndj. ur, 
the report of wh’ch will be gwen laiei on And 
by the fust week of the cuirenl month we have 
opened a centre at Brahmanban m the distnctof 
Tippera, wberehom we ha*’e commenced distil- 
buuon m 17 villages to *9^ recipients We Wve 
also started oui work o* rebeung on a small 
scale at ivunda, near Beoghar, m the d s'na c r 

&*nul I u 0 ana*> I he kite Kei ef weth at Llmba- 



neshvai, in the disLnct ol Purr is still going om 
M01 cover we aie heaung appeals fiom all quaitei 4 ? 
of this Piovmce about want of cloth But to meet 
this duo want is an enormous task, but, still, we 
expect with assurance, through the liberal giants 
of the geneious public, we will be able to deal 
with the situation at least to some extent. 

All conurbations hov.evei small will be cordially 
and thankfully acknowledged, undei the following 
addiesses —(1) The PiesMient, R. K. Mission, 
Behn, Howiah (2) The Secretarv, R K. Mission, 
Udbodhan Oflrce, Bagbaza 1 , Calcutta. 



We have leceived the lepoit of the Ramkushna 
Mission Chai’lable Dispensary, Belui, Dist. Howrah, 
for the yeai 1918 — 

During the year 1918, the number of patients 
lieated at the Dispensary amounts to the total of 
13,4 3 including both new and lepeated cases. 
The number ot nerv cases is 3,460, the rest le- 
piesenis the lepeated numbeis The Institution 
has giovvn in popolauty as evidenced by the fact 
that it has am acted paiiems fiom a widei ladius 
than betoie 1 he Ins'nution pio/ed a veritable 
boon to the local population specially during the 
malarious season of the rainy months, when the 
ievei iages vuulem'y and people in great numbers 
lesort to us foi help. 

The Bally Municipality has kindly made a grant 
ot Rs 120 foi one yeai to the Clautable Dispen- 
saiy, and it is to be hoped that they will continue 
the giant as it ministeis chie^y to then rate-payers. 

Mess’s. R K Paul A Co , has earned the thanks 
ot the insWnuon foi supplying us with the greater 
pail of oui jeaily stock of medicines free. 

Tne Kinds 01 the d --pensaiy dunng the vear 
amounted to Rs 322-10- a, and expenditure was 
Rs 02-0-^- 

As the mentation is a phdamlnopic one and 
oiipphes a vital need o die poor people in the 
mtenoi vdlages, then cause ,w dl attract the attention 
of generous publ.c and funds will be forthcoming 
10 ma.ntain the .nslrtution to continue its beneficent 
work Any conlubutron, may be sent to the 
President 01 the Secietaiy, Ramknshna Mission, 
Belm P. O , Dt Howrah and will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged. 




